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For me Roosevelt Junior 
College was a dream come 
true because I thought I'd 
never go to college." 

Bettye Dawson, RJC graduate 








^ention the word merger in the same 
I sentence with Roosevelt Junior College 
and Palm Beach Junior College and 
Bettye Dawson's demeanor quickly 
changes. Her voice rises a notch. 

That's because the 72-year-old West Palm Beach woman 
and RJC alumna vividly remembers what happened at 
the spring meeting 40 years ago: The Board of Public 
Instruction for Palm Beach County voted to close the 
all-black junior college at the end of the 1964-1965 
academic year and send the students to mostly white 
Palm Beach Junior College. 

"This was no merger. They closed it, and there was 
never any mention of it. That was the end of it," 
quipped Dawson, a retired Palm Beach County educator 
and member of RJC's first graduating class, who had 
pushed to keep the school open as a branch of PBJC. 



Roosevelt Junior College 
Reunion Luncheon Dec. 3, 2005 

www.pbcc.edu/Roosevelf 
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Paul Butler, 
Registrar! 'Dean 

Britten G. Sayles, 
President 



To commemorate the 40ch anniversary of the 
schools closing, Palm Beach Community 
College leaders have teamed up with former 
RJC students and faculty to organize the first 
major effort to ensure that what remains of 
Roosevelt Junior College's history — the stories, 
the yearbooks, the photographs, the newspaper 
articles and other memorabilia - is properly 
preserved and woven into that of PBCC. 
They scheduled a luncheon Oct. 29* to reunite 
former RJC aiumni, faculty and staff and gar- 
ner more input on the best way to keep RJC's 
history alive. 

"We want to do everything we can do to be 
sure that the event is ingrained in the culture 
of this institution. We don't want it co go 
unacknowledged," said Dr. Dennis P. Gallon, 
PBCC president. "We just need to.be sure we 
do what we can to let people know at one time 
there was a black community college in this 
community." 

*Editor's note: Due to Hurricane Wilma, the reunion luncheon a 
being rescheduled. Call (561) 868-3502 or check Web site at left. 



On a good path 

By the time the Board of Public Instruction 
voted to close the school in 1965, RJC was 
flourishing and wrapping up its seventh aca- 
demic year. It had moved from the campus of 
all-black Roosevelt High School to its own new 
facilities nearby on 1 5 th Street in West Palm 
Beach, and it had earned full accreditation by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools and membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Roosevelt Junior College had a well-creden- 
tialed 18-member faculty and staff, and its 
enrollment had grown to 200. Many of the 
students were on the Dean's List and actively 
involved in the newspaper and yearbook staffs, 
the Student Government Association, the 
choir, the Hornets basketball team and other 
extracurricular activities typical of college cam- 
puses. A number of its students, including 1.5 
of the 22 in the first graduating class, contin- 
ued rheir education at four-year colleges and 
universities. 



"It was like any normal two-year college," 
recalled Paul Butler, who served as dean and 
registrar at RJC under Britton Sayles, president 
of RJC and principal of Roosevelt High 
School. "We were growing. We were attempt- 
ing to grow." 

"A lot of black students would not have gone 
back to school if it had not been for 
Roosevelt Junior College," said Haywood 
Howard, a 1961 RJC graduate.. "Forty per- 
cent of the students were adults instead of 
recent (high school) graduates." 

Pushing -for integration 

By many accounts, Roosevelt Junior College 
was an educational and. cultural pillar in the 
community, creating opportunities for black 
students in Palm Beach County who couldn't 
afford to go away to college or were denied 
admission to other institutions because of their 
race. PBJC began integration only sparingly in 
1963. But some people, including members of 

continued on page 10 
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rhe black community, pushed lor Roosevelt 
Junior College to close as a way to fully inte- 
grate PBJC. Not Dawson. 

"Having that school right in our community 
was the best thing that happened to me and a 
lot of other people. It was a way out for us. It 
was a symbol of upward mobility. We didn't 
want to hold up integration, but we felt it 
could become a branch. Like now there are 
branches everywhere, but nothing in our com- 
munity," Dawson said. "In order to open doors 
you don't always close your door, and that was 
the mistake we made. I was passionate and 
emotional and sorry because I knew how 
(RJC) had helped me* and I knew that having 
a branch would help other students." 

The abrupt closure of RJC caused decades of 
hurt for some former students, faculty and staff 
that has never quite been healed. In addition, 
some say, there has been little local public 
acknowledgement of the significant role 
Roosevelt Junior College played in the lives of 
people like Dawson, Howard and his wife, 
Billie. Billie Howard, a native of Belle Glade, 
rented a room in the West Palm Beach home 
of a family friend "who was like a momma" 
so she could attend Roosevelt Junior College 




during the week. Other Belle Glade students 
commuted to RJC every day. 

In 1994, the PBCC District Board of Trustees 
dedicated the Britton G. Sayles Social Science 
, Building at the Lake Worth campus in honor 
of Roosevelt Junior College's first and only 
president. In 2002, the College held a ceremonj 
to dedicate space in the library for a RJC 
exhibit and to recognize Butler and former 
RJC librarians Margaret Richardson and Idella 
Wade, who were among the six RJC faculty 
members transferred to PBJC after RJC closed 
But more is needed, some say. 

"It's long overdue. I think it's something that 
should have been tried a long time ago," 
Haywood Howard said of the need for a 
reunion and a plan to preserve RJC's history. 

"I think it would be nice for us to get together 
even if it's a big reunion to bring those stu- 
dents together," said Ineria Hudnell, who was ; 
part-time art instructor at RJC. 

"Let's celebrate the closing and go from there 
to see how much of our history will be includ- 
ed in PBCCs history because they both were 
on the same level. Both were controlled by the 
same soutce," Richardson said. 




Former RJC students and employees helped plan the reunion. 

Top row: Margaret B. Richardson, Emerald Smith, RJC '60, Alfred Newbold, RJC '60, Bettye T. Dawson, RJC '60 

Bottom row: Lillie Wilson, RJC '61, Barbara J. Wyly, RJC '62, Ineria E. Hudnell, Geneva B. Boynton 
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*A dream come true' 

Like 10 of the 1 1 other black junior colleges 
around Florida, Roosevelt Junior College 
opened well after the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision Brown vs. Board of Education ruled 
segregated schools unconstitutional. 

"They were put there to avoid integration, but 
look at the good that was able to come out of 
it for the people who were able to improve 
their lives for those few years. They served a 
good purpose," Dawson said. 

"For me (RJC) was a dream come true 
because I thought I'd never go to college," 
continued Dawson who was 25 years old and 
married with five children when she enrolled 
at the college. "I'm sure there were other peo- 
ple like me who got an opportunity to go to 
college because a college was in their commu- 
nity. I enjoyed every minute of it, and I'm 
very grateful for it. It gave me that first break. 
The teachers were very nurturing and helped 
me. Those who finished Roosevelt went on to 
othet places and did well." 

With the support of her husband, family and 



"When the opportunity 
came along it was just a 
blessing. It was small 
and you knew most of 
the teachers. It was kind 
of like a family." 

Billie Howard 



friends, Dawson continued her education at 
Florida A&M University where she graduated 
in 1962 with a major in English. In 1970 she 
obtained a master's degree in curriculum and 
instruction from Florida Atlantic University. 
She taught English at Westward Elementary, 
Roosevelt High School and Palm Beach 
Gardens High School and also worked in 
other roles with the school system before 
becoming an assistant principal at Atlantic 
High School, where she retired in 1992 after 
30 years with the school system. 

Billie Howard says Roosevelt Junior College 
helped solidify her future, too. When she 
graduated from high school in 1959, the old- 



est of eight children, her family couldn't afford 
to send her away to college. Other than RJC, 
the closest institution of higher educarion 
freely open to blacks at the time was Bethune- 
Cookman College, a private school nearly 200 
miles away in Daytona. 

But the residents of Belle Glade pulled togeth- 
er enough money to pay for her tuition at 
RJC, and she worked the summer after her 
senior year of high school in the sugar cane 
fields to save up money for her room and 
board. "When the opportunity came along it 
was just a blessing," said Billie Howard, a 
retired teacher, who later obtained a bachelor's 
degree at Florida Atlantic University and a 
master's degree from the University of 
Northern Colorado. "It was small and you 
knew most of the teachers. It was kind of like 
a family." 
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Top row: Stafford A. Ferguson, Jacquelyn Taylor Cotman, Willie A. Miller, Sr., RJC '65 

Bottom row: Idella Wade, Laurise Davis, Mary E. McGee, RJC '63, Annie Ruth Wilburn Nelson 
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